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MEMOIR OF MRS. FRY. 


(From Madame Adele Du Thou's Listory of 
the Quakers.) 


Evizisetn Gurney (now Mrs, 
Fry), the third daughter of Mr. 
John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, in 
the county of Norfolk, was born in 
1780. She had the misfortune to 
lose her mother when very young, 
aud was thus, at an early age, in 
some measure abandoned to her 
ownguidapee. Her father, though 
a member of the Society of Friends, 
was by no means strict, and suffer- 
ed his children to enjoy greater free- 
dom than is usually permitted 
among individuals of that sect. Eli- 
zabeth Gurney was accustomed to 
mix much with society, and she en- 
joyed all the advantages of birth, 
fortune, and education. She was 
about seventeen years of age when 
she first visited London—was anxi- 
ous to see every thing ; and having 
participated fur a period in all the 
gay amusements of the capital, she 
returned to Norfolk. A short time 
after her return, some members of 
the society (asis customary among 
the Friends) came to Earlham to 
make a family vistt. This suddenly 
wrought a transformation in the 
habits of the whole family ; all be- 
came more serious, and seemed to 
feel the intluence of the holy visit : 
Elizabeth, in particular, was deeply 
penetrated by the evangelical lec- 
tures which she heard. Ina mind 
like her’s, a religious impression 
was not likely to be transitory ; too 
pious, and too well informed, to 
confine herself to useless forms of 
devotion, she proved her faith by 
her labours, and soon prevailed on 
her father to convert one of the 
apartments of Earlham Hall into a 
school-room. Here she daily re- 
ceived four and twenty poor chil- 
dren, to whom she read and ex- 
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plained the Bible. She assumed 
the simple garb of the Quakers, 
and renounced all kinds of amuse- 
ment. In 1800, she married Mr. 
Fry, whose generous and amiable 
character fully justifies her choice. 
Far from opposing her benevolent 
labours, he facilitates them, and 
affords her ample means of relieving 
the unfortunate by annually placing 
at her disposal a considerable sum, 
which she applies entirely to the 
benefit of the poor. Mrs. Fry’s life 
is devoted to acts of virtue, and her 
time is almost wholly occupied in 
charitable missions. She makes no 
distinction—the unfortunate are bro- 
thers, whatever be their country or 
religion: sorrow is everywhere the 
same, and beneyolence should be 
universal. Mrs. Fry is at oncea 
physician to the body and the soul < 
she comforts and feeds .the poor, 
and supplies them with clothes and 
with Bibles ; apd thus she explains 
and teaches thefospel. She even ad 
minsters succour to criminals ; she 
regards vice merely as a disease, 
and never withholds assistance from 
the sick. 

Mrs. Fry, on being informed of 
the deplorable state of the female 
prisoners in Newgate, resolved to 
relieve them. She applied to the 
governor for leave of admittance. 
He replied, that she would incur 
the greatest risk in visiting that 
abode of iniquity and disorder, 
which be himself scarcely dared to 
enter: he observed, that the lan. 
guage she must hear, would inevit- 
ably disgust her, and made use of 
every argument to prevail on her to 
relinquish her intention. Mrs. Fry 
said she was fully aware of the dan- 
ger to which she exposed herself ; 
and repeated her solicitations tor per 
mission to euter the prison. The gover- 
nor advised her not to carry in with 
hereither her purse or her watch, 
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262 Jemoir of 
and Mrs. Fry replied-—‘ I thank 
you; I am not afraid—1 don’t think 
I shall lose any thing.” She was 
shown into an apartment of the 
prison, which contained about one 
hundred and sixty women; those 
who were condemned, and those 
who had not been tried, were all 
suffered to associate together. The 
children who were brought up in 
this school of vice, and who never 
spoke without uttering an oath, 
added to the horror of the picture. 
The prisoners eat, cogked their 
victuals, and slept, all in the same 
room: it might have been truly 
said, that Newgate prison resem- 
bled a den of savages. Mrs. Fry was 
not discouraged: the grace of God 
is infinite—the true Christian never 
despairs. In spite of a very deli- 
cate state of health, she persevered 
in her pious design. The women 
listened to her, and gazed on her 
with amazement; the pure and 
tranquil expression of her beautiful 
countenance speedily softened their 
ferocity. It has been remarked, 
that if virtue could be rendered vi- 
sible, it would be impossible to resist 
its influence ; and thus may be ex- 
plained the extraordinary ascend- 
ancy which Mrs. Fry exercises 
over all whom sheapproaches. Vir- 
tue has indeed become visible, and 
has assumed the form of this bene- 
volent lady, who is the guide and 
conselation of her fellow creatures, 
Mis. Fry addressed herself to the 
prisoners—*‘ Youseemed unhappy,” 
said she ; “ you are in want of 
clothes ; would you not be pleased 
if some one came to relieve your 
misery ?”—‘Certainly,” replied they; 
“bat nobody cares for us, and 
where can we expect to finda friend!” 
—‘*T am come witha wish to serve 
you, (resumed Elizabeth Fry,) and 
Ithink, if you second my endea- 
vours, I may be ofuse to you.” She 
addressed to them the language of 
peace,and afforded them a glim- 
mering of hope; she spoke not of 
their crimes ; the minister of an 
_all-merciful God, she came there to 
comfort and to pray, and not to 
judge and condemn. When she 


was about to depart, the women 
thronged round her, as if to detain 
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her. “ You will never come again,” 
said they; but she, who never 
broke her word, promised toreturn, 
She soon paid a second visit to this 
loathsome gaol, where she intended 
to pass the whole day; the doors 
were closed upon her, and she was 
left alone with the prisoners. “ You 
cannot suppose,” said she, address- 
ing them, * that [have come here 
without being eommissioned : this 
book (she held aBiblein her hand), 
which has been the guide of my life, 
has led me to you; it directed me 
to visit the prisoners, aud to take 
pity onthe poor and the afflicted ; [ 
am willing to do all that lies in my 
power, but my efforts will be vain, 
unless metand aided by you.” She 
asked whether they would not like 
to hear her read a few passages 
from the book. They replied they 
would, Mrs. Fry selected the pa- 
rabie of the Lord of tie vineyard 
(St. Matthew, chap. 20); and when 
she came to the man who was hired 
at the eleventh hour, she said, *‘now 
the eleventh hour strikes for you; the 
greater part of your lives has been 
lost, but Christis come to save sin- 
ners!” Some asked, who Christ 
was ; others said, that he had not 
come fer them ; that the time was 
passed, and that they could not be 
saved. Mrs. Fry replied, that 
Christ had sullered, that he had been 
poor, and that he had come to save 
the poor and afliicted in particalar. 

Mrs. Fry obtained permission to 
assemble the children ina school 
established within the prison, for 
the purpose of promoting their re- 
ligious instruction. The female 
prisoners, in spite oftheir profligate 
and vicious habits, joyfully embrac- 
ed the opportunity of ameliorating 
the condition of their children, 
Much was already ellected, by re- 
Storing these women to the first 
sentiment of nature—namely, ma- 
ternal affection. 

A woman, denominated the Ma- 
tron, was entrusted with the control 
of the prisoners, under the superin- 
tendance of the ladies of the So- 
ciety of Friends, composing the 
Newgate Committee. 

Mrs. Fry, having drawn up a 
set of rales of conduct for the pri- 
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the citics of Bath and Bristol, ‘to 
soners,a day was fixed, and the 
Lord Mayor and one of the Alder- 
inen being present, she read aloud 
the articles, and asked the prison- 
ers whether they were willing to 
adopt them ; they were directed to 
raise their hands asa sign of ap- 
proval. Mrs. Fry’s constitution 
was received unanimously--—so sin- 
cere were the sentiments of respect 
and confidence she had inspired. 

Thanks to her perseverance, and 
the years she has devoted to her 
sious undertaking, a total change 
es been effected in Newgate pri- 
son; the influence of virtue has sof- 
tened the horror of vice, and New- 
gate has becowe the asylum of re- 
pentance, 

Fridays* are the public days on 
which strangers are permitted to 
visit the gaol, where Mrs, Fry reads 
and explains passages of the Bible 
to the prisoners. Her voice is ex- 
iremely beautiful; its pure clear 
tones are admirably calculated to 
plead the cause of virtue. 

The late Queen expressed a wish 
to see Mrs. Fry, and in the most 
flattering terms testilied the admira- 
tion she felt for her conduct. The 
thanks of the city of London were 
voted to her; and, in short, there is 
notan Englishman who does not 
bless her name. 

But it may justly beasked, in what 
country, except England, would 
a woman, and particularly a woman 
not professing the established reli- 
gion, have been sutlered to in- 
terfere with prisons, and prescribe 
Jaws to prisoners? Inany other 
country, personal interests and 
party animosity would have oppos- 
ed the great results of persevering 
virtue. In this age of revolution 
and demoralization, itis a gratify. 
ing task to extol the noble indepen- 
dence of a nation, which, secure in 
the strength ofits laws and morali- 
ty, may venture to award the dis- 
tinctions due to merit, without being 
withheld by prejudice. 

Mrs. Fry, whois as useful among 
the members of her own sect as she 
has been in Newgate, exercises, in 
eusthiubbeibuaiehteh-eteinnedeniak ties 

* Thursdays, we believe. 
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her evangelic mission; that charita- 
ble indulgence which arises from 
sincere piety anda pure conscience. 
Her cloquence penetrates the soul; 
no one can.hear her without becom- 
ing more virtuous, or at least with- 
out feeling convinced that he may 
become so. Sheis not feared, but 
loved; and she is herself the ex- 
ample of what she preaches. How 
many affecting anecdotes might I 
relate! But here [ shall cluse this 
notice, happy in reflecting that Mrs, 
Fry is still young, and that in all 
probability she may yet live long, 
for the happiness of her family, her 
friends, and the poor. 

[It is with sentiments almost of pride, 
as belonging to the same country with 
such a woman, that we insert this af- 
fecting testimony to the excellence of 
Mrs. Fry. She is a great example of 
what is good ; and the only lesson we 
wish to draw from a tribute above all 
eulogy, for it merely states what she 
has done, 1s to inculcate the maxim of 
doing likewise, even in the slightest 
degree. For individuals may attain the 
imperishable glory of this truly illus- 
trious individual ; bat if many were to 
follow her example, were it only in en- 
deavouring to execute the kindlier dic- 
tates, rather than the evil passions of 
nature—what a blessed change would it 
make inthis world !} 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY, 


Bridgwater (anciently Brugia, 
Brngie, Brugge, Brugge-walter, 
and Burgh-walter,)is a large popu- 
lous borough, market, and seaport 
town, situated on the banks of the 
river Parrett, which hence, ina bold 
stream, winds its way betwixt the 
hundreds of Cannington and Hunts- 
pill, towards the wstuary of the 
Bristol Channel. In its course thi- 
ther a small island is formed, called 
Dunbat-Isle, which some years ago 
was (xs it is said) so made by some 
unknown persons making a cut of 
forty yards across the then isthmus ; 
this was done in one night, and the 
operators were never discovered, 
The townis commodiously situated, 
in.a woody flat country, having rich 
moors to the north and east, in the 
great western road, leading from 
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Taunton, Exeter, and the county of 
Cornwall, being distant forty miles 
south-west from Bath, thirty-four 
from Bristol, and eleven nearly 
north from Taunton. This place 
has been very large and populous, 
but frequently diminished by con- 
flagrations and other causes—par- 
ticularly in the year 1645, when it 
was beseiged by the Parliament 
forces, under Sir Thomas Fairfax ; 
all that quarter of the town, called 
Eastover, a few houses excepted, 
was entirely burnt to the ground. 
Leland, who visited it about the 
year 1538, informs us, that in the 
memory of people then living, there 
had fallen to ruin and sore decay 
upwards of two hundred houses. 
The town at that time was not 
walled, and he thinks never wes; 
yet, says he, ** There be four gates, 
namid as they be sett, by est, weste, 
north, and south. The fairest streate 
and principal showe of the towne 
ysfrom the weste gate to the este 
gate.” The town nowconsists of se- 
veral guod streets, most of which 
stand on the west side of the river, 
but communicate with the other part, 
which was heretofore very consi- 
derable, by a lofty and ancient 
bridge of three arches, begun in the 
reign of King John, by William 
Buivere, lord of the town, and 
finished by Sir Thomas Trivet, 
whose arms being a Trivet, in allu- 
sion to his name, were affixed to the 
coping of the structure.* To the 
north of the bridge is the quay, 
which is large and commodious. 
There are q many vesse}ls belonging 
to this port, from twenty to one hun- 
dred and twenty tonsburden. The 
tradeis chiefly in timber and coals. 
The town has three markets, viz. on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ; 
and a spacious and most conve- 
nient markot-house of brick is crect- 
ed atthe top of High-street, near 
the church. There are also four fairs 
annually, viz. at Christmas, Lent, 
Midsummer, and St. Matthew’s 
day, old stile. The interest of Lord 
William Buivere with King John, 
got the town erected into a free bo- 








* In the place of this bridge, is now 
a very handsome one of east iron, 





rough by acharter, dated at Chinon, 
in France, 26th June, 1200. It was 
then governed by a prepositus or 
reeve,;in whose room Edward IV, 
substituted a mayor and two bai- 
liffs. The charters made hereto- 
fore were confirmed by Edward L., 
II., I11., and 1V. Richard I1., and 
Henry VI.; by Queen Elizabeth, 
July 4, in the 19th year of her 
reign; and also by King James, Fe- 
bruary 16th, in the 11th year of his 
reign. The corporation consists of 
twenty-four common-council men, 
and the town is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and two aldermen, 
The arms of the corporation are 
gules, a castle surmounted by two 
others, placed pyramidically and 
embattled, standing on a gothic 
bridge with water underneath; on 
each side the first castle a domed 
tower, surmounted with a_ ball, 
and the gate in the centre port 
cullised. The seal is very ancient, 
The arms of the town, as expressed 
in a town-piece, dated 1666, are 
somewhat different, viz. a castle 
with three towers standing on a 
bridge over a river, &c. From 23d 
Edward I. this town has sent mem- 
bers to Parliament. 

The castle, to which these arms 
bear allusion, stands on the west 
sice of the quay, and was anciently 
avery large and noble structure, 
the government whereof was always 
vested in persons of the highest 
eminence and distinction. It was 
built about the year 1202, and after 
having experienced a series of vi- 
cissitudes, such as generally befal 
important holds, was at length, in 
the year 1645, nearly levelled to 
the ground in the Parliamentary 
confusions. It had then forty guns 
mounted on the walls, which were 
in most part fifteen feet thick, and 
all the fortifications were regular 
and strong. The moat was thirty 
feet wide, and of great depth, and 
every tide filled with water. Co- 
lonel Edmund Wyndham was then 
the governor of the castle, which he 
bravely defended for a considera- 
ble time against the efforts of the 
Parliament army, till at length the 
eastern part of the town, and seve- 
ral houses inthe western part, being 








fired by grenades and hot balls, shot 
from the garrison, and much blood 
being shed among the inhabitants, 
and their property destroyed, it 
surrendered to the rebels July 22, 
1645. The town was by the articles 
of capitulation to be delivered up 
on Wednesday morning, the 23d of 
July, at eight o'clock, and accord- 
ingly was so. Above one thousand 
oficers and soldiers, besides gentle- 
men and clergy, were made pri- 
soners. In the town were taken by 
the rebels, forty-four barrels of 
powder, one thousand five hundred 
arms, forty-four pieces of ord- 
nance, four hundred weight ofmatch, 
and jewels, plate, and goods of im- 
mense value, which had been sent 
hither from all the adjacent parts of 
the country for security, the go- 
vernor having declared that the 
castle was impregnable against all 
the force that could brought against 
it. The greater part of the valua- 
bles were conveyed to London, and 
there sold, and money raised by the 
sale sufficient to bestow five shil- 
lings on each man, as a reward to 
the soldiers who stormed the place. 

This assault put nearly a finish- 
ing period to the castle, of which 
now only a few parts remain, as 
the water-port, and some ruins of 
the lodge. The Ballium is at pre- 
sent used fora deal-yard. Henry 
Harvey, proprietor of it, converted 
the old gate-house into a mansion 
of the form of a Roman B. 

{In the Castle field, forty years 
after this adventare, James Duke 
of Monmouth, the first natural son 
of King Charles II. after having 
been proclaimed King at Taunton. 
and at the High-cross in this town, 
hy Alexander Popham, Esq. then 
mayor, and the corporation, dressed 
in their formalities, encamped his 
raw and undisciplined troops, to 
the amount of near six thousand 
men. The Earl of Feversham was 
dispatched with a considerable force 
to oppose him, and took his post 
in Sedgmore, waiting for the mo- 
tion of the Duke’s army. The Duke, 
finding his military too young and 
inexperienced to hazard a general 
engagement, without previous spe- 
entation, took a view with a glass 
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of the Earl’s encampments from the 
parish church; and finding that on 
every hand it would be equally dan- 
gerous to retain his situation, he 
came to the resolution of drawing 
out his troops. This he did about 
eleven in the night, with the most 
profound silence, and marched his 
army to Sedgmoor, intending at first 
to have passed the tarl’s troops 
undiscovered, under the cover of 
the night. But in this he was 
mistaken; for the King’s troops 
being prepared to receive him, he 
was set upon by the whole army; 
and in consequence of the dark, 
he charged upon his own party 
instead of the King’s, and was 
totally routed; three hundred were 
killed in the engagement, and a 
thousand more in the pursuit. The 
Duke himself escaped and fled with 
a faithful servant, the attendant on 
all his fortanes, towards Dorset- 
shire, whither they were pursued, 
and at length found concealed in a 
dirty ditch, covered with stubble, 
and with a few pease in their pock- 
ets, which they had takenby way 
ofsustenance. The Duke was con- 
veyed to London, and beheaded 
July 15, 1685.* 

Bridgwater was neither a place 
of defence or note before the Ro- 
man invasion. There are those who 
conceived it sprung from the ruins 
of a Roman colony, planted at the 
west end of Polden-Hill, whence 
coins and foundations of old build- 
ings have been found. In the time 
of Edward the Confessor it was the 
private estate’ of Merseluain, a 
Saxon thane, who lost it at the 
Conquest, and King William gave 
it to his follower, Walsein, or Wal- 
ter de Dowai, from whom the place 
derived the distinguished part of 
its appellation 

Wiliam Briwere, being a person 
in whom much trust was reposed, 
particularly in matters which con- 
cerned theCrown, built the castle of 
Bridgwater, having obtained li- 
cence thereto, 2d John, as also to 
inclose all his woods here; and ina 
the same year obtained for the in- 
habitents their first charter, erect- 


Some of the arms of Monmouth’s 
men are preserved in the burges>-hall. 
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ing them for the future into a free 
borough, to have a free market once 
a week, a fair yearly, the benetit of 
tolls and passages, and several other 
privileges. He began the founda- 
tion of the noble bridge over the 
Parrett, and made the haven, both 
of which were completed in the 
time of Edward.-I. by Sir Thomas 
Trivet, one of the Justices to that 
king. He was also attentive to 
matters of religion, and in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry III. 
founded and endowed to the honour 
of St. John the Baptist, in this town, 
for the health of the souls of Henry 
Il. Richard I.and King John, an hos- 
pital of the order of St. Augustine, 
for a prior, master, and brethren, 
who were to superintend and main- 
tain thirteen poor and infirm'persons, 
besides religious and pilgrims. This 
institution was confirmed by Joce- 
line, Bishop of Bath, A. D. 1219, 
who ordained the said hospital to 
be free, pure, and perpetual, for in- 
digent persons only. That it should 
enjoy the same liberties and free- 
customs with other houses of the 
same class, and be exempt from 
episcopal charges. That the bre- 
thren should have power to elect a 
warden or master, out of their own 
society, who, with the brethren’s 
concurrence, should dispose of all 
oflices whatsoever, belonging to the 
house. That they should wear cle- 
rical apparel, such as was common 
to hospitallers, but with the distinc- 
tion of a black cross stamped on 
their mantles and outer garments. 
That they should see the parish- 
church of Bridgwater served by 
some one or other of their society, 
and by another proper secular chap- 
lain, as curate or assistant. That 
one of the brethren, or, inhis stead, 
some secular chaplain, should per 
form mass every day in the chapel 
of the castle, and also when the lord 
of the castle should be there and re- 
quire it to be performed at canoni- 
cal hours, That the master and bre- 
thren should have all profits and ob- 
lations coming from the castle; and 
the lord thereof; for the time being, 
find buoks, vestments, utensils, 


lights, and allother necessaries for 


the said chapel. That some one of 
the brethren should have the care 
of the poor and sickly in the infirm. 
ary, onder the direction of the mas- 
ter of the hospital, and provide for 
them competently, according to the 
custom of the house, and their own 
abilities. That twoor three women, 
of good fame and conversation, 
should be admittec by the master 
and brethren to wait upon the poor 
and infirm, and have their lodging 
in a cell or chamber in the infirmary 
near them, and be supported and 
maintained atthe expence of the 
master and brethren ; the said wo. 
mep to be always ready night and 
day to assist the sickly in every 
other office besides prayers. 

To this hospital, besides consi- 
derable possessions in Bridgwater, 
Chilton, North Petherton, Chedder, 
and other places, were appropriat- 
ed, the churches of Bridgwater, 
Wembdon, Northover, and Isle- 
Brewers in this county, and the 
churches of Uangtegloss juxta 
Fowey. and Morwinston in Corn- 
wall. The masterand brethren had 
also the advowson of the rectory 
of Chilton and Idstoke, and their 
yearly revenues were valued, in 
1534, at £120. 19s. 2d. The lords of 
the manor were patrons of the hos- 
pital; andthe masters were, Geoffry 
de Mark, 1208 ; Henry'de Stanford, 
elected in March, 1312; John de 
Walchyn, confirmed May 11, 1334; 
Thomas de Badicote, 1340; Joha 
Pathull, died 1422; Thomas Puiton, 
elected February 16, 1422; Roger 
Cory, October 30, 1449; John Hol- 
ford, March 28,1457 : ThomasSpen- 
ser, 1498 ; Robert Walshe, January 
3,1524—he was the last master,and, 
vith Henry Pety,president, Thomas 
Cogyn, Richard Remberyz, John 
Goole, and four other deacons, 
John Combe, John Wood, and Joha 
More, novices, subscribed to the 
supremacy 17th September, 1534, 
and February 3, 1539, the said mas- 
ter, with seven brethren, surrender- 
ed this hospital tothe King, he hav- 
ing a yearly pension given him of 
£33. Gs. Sd. and ai gratuity of 
£16,138. 4d. In 1553, here remain- 
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annuities, and the following pen- 
sions, viz. to Rickard Crybbe, alias 
Kymridge, £4 ; Robert Fysher, £4 ; 
John Wyile, £4; Jobn Mors, £2; 
Thomas Wood, £2. 34th Henry VIII. 
the King granted the scite of this 
hospital, which stood near the east 
gate, and of which a few ruins re- 
main, with lands near it, called 
Small-croft, to Humphrey Colles. 

To return to William Briwere, 
the founder of this hospital. He,after 
many benefactions to this town, 
and raising it from a small to a very 
flourishing place, died, 11th Henry 
Ill. and was succeeded by Wiiliam, 
his son and heir ; who, following the 
example of his father, founded in 
the western part of the town a priory 
of minorites, or grey-friars, which 
he dedicated to St. Francis, and en- 
dowed with lands. One of the lords 
Botreaux and his wife were great 
benefactors to this house, and his 
heart and her body were buried in 
the chapel. 

The castle of Bridgwater was 
leased out by Henry Harvey, to 
Edmund Wyndham, the King’s go- 
vernor, in 1643, two years before 
the siege thereof, by the Parliament 
forces under Fairfax. 

The corporation of the town have 
their peculiar manor in Bridgwater, 
but the principal one belongs to Sir 
Philip Hales, Bart. the representa- 
tive ofthe families of Trivet and 
Pym, in this county. The manor 
remained in the Trivet family many 
descents, till, t0th Henry VI., it 
passed to the family of Pym by the 
marriage of RogerPym,of Brymore, 
with Joan daughter and heir of John 
Trivet. On the death of Roger Pym, 
it descended to Philip Pym, 12 Edw, 
IV. and from him to the succeeding 
heirs of the Pym family. On the 
death of Sir Charles Pym, the last 
of that family, it became the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Hales, Bart. 
in right of his wife, Mary,sister and 
heir of the said Sir Charles, and is 
how possessed by their descendant, 
Sir Ralph Hales, of Brymore. 

In 1599, the town of Bridgwater 
gave birth to that valiant and suc- 
cessful Admiral Robert Blake, who 
Was cducated at the grammar-schocl 
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here, whence he removed to Oxford, 
aud was sucvessively of Alban Hall 
and Wadham College, in that uni- 
versity. He very early discovered 
republican and puritanical priaci- 
ples, on which account he was, in 
1640,elected member for the borough 
of Bridgwater. In 1643 he governed 
a small fo.t at Bristol, under the 
command of Colonel Fiennes. He 
served afterwards in this county, 
and, in conjunction with Sir Robert 
Pye, surprised Taunton for the Par- 
jliament. In 1648 he was appointed 
tocommand the fleet with Cotonels 
Deane and Popham; and in 1651, 
he burnt and destroyed the whole 
fleet of Prince Rupert, two ships 
only excepted. The same year he 
reduced the Scilly Islands, which 
were held for the King. In 1652, 
on the expectation of a Dutch war, 
he was appointed sole admiral for 
nine months, and in that capacity 
soon after forced Van Tromp, the 
Dutch Admiral, to retreat precipi- 
tately from the Downs. In 1653, he 
gained a complete victory over the 
Dutch fleet, consisting of 120 men 
of war, and commanded by the same 
admiral. In the same year he re- 
presented bis native town, Bridg- 
water, in the Protector’s new Par- 

liament. In 1654 he exacted ample 
satisfaction from the Algerines for 

injuries done to the English mer- 
chants; and sailinz to Tanis, reduc- 
ed the castle of Porto-Ferino, and 
burnt all theships belonging to the 
pirates in the harbour. In 1657, 
he sailed, with afleet of 25 men of 
war to Santa Cruz, inthe island of 
Teneriffe, and in a short time, and 
with little loss, he forced that strong 
place, and burnt the Spanish fleet 
lying therein. For this last action 
he received the thanks of Parliament, 
anda diamond ring, valued at £500. 
Upon his return to the Mediterra- 
nean, he cruised some time before 
Cadiz, but tinding his health de- 
clining fast, he resolved to return to 
England, and died as the fleet was 
entering Plymouth, August17, 1657, 
aged 58. His body was conveyed 
to Westminster Abbey, and interred 
with great pomp in Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel; but it was removed 
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from thence in 1661, and reinterred 
in St. Margaret’s churchyard. 

The environs of Bridgwater are 
not unnoticed in our early annals. 
To the south of the town lies Ham, 
in which village, A.D. 794, ten 
cassates of land were given by 
Brithric, king of the West Saxons, 
to his prefect, Wigfruth, and to his 
heirs after him, for the health of his 
own soul, and the expiation of his 
sins, and in consideration of the 
said Wigfruth’s faithfal and inde- 
fatigable services at Ham. This 
territory was known by the follow- 
ing description :—** It has Ham on 
the east, and goes southward to a 
watery place, called Swan-more, 
thence northwards to a muddy river, 
called Holebrouk. Westwards the 
the bounds touch upon a certain 
tumulus, or hillock, called, from a 
stone fixed on the summit thereof, 
Stanbrow. Thence to the south-west 
ripe of a water called Bradanflot; 
then to a certain marshy rivulet, 
and so northwards to a ditch called 
Candleditch, and thence by a furrow 
to three stones ; and so to a cer- 
tain small path verging towards the 
west; and thence north-castward 
to a stone; and from that stone 
by the northern extremity of the 
boundaries to some conspicuous 
chalk pits ; and from those pits by 
a high place to a remarkable pear- 
tree; and thence to the westward 
along the public road to Lignum, 
which they call Bartelete’s Trow. 
Then from the south it verges by 
a rivulet into the morass of the river 
Patride.”* Afterwards, viz. A. D, 
958, King Edward gave a manse in 
the same village to Ceolward,his 
servant, and to his heirs ; and in 
1009, King Athelred granted the 
whole territory of Ham tothe Abbey 
of Athelney. 

A. D. 1225, Abbot Benedict and 
his convent gave a certain place in 
the manor of Ham for the support 
of lights in the chapel of St. Mary. 
In 1293, the lands belonging to that 
monastery here were valued at 
£6. 10s. There was a composition 


between the abbotof Athelney and 
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the master of the hospital of St. 
John, in Bridgwater, concerning 
the thithes of Ham, it was agreed 
that the said hospital should receive 
the thithes of all their demesnes in 
Ham, and pay yearly tothe monas- 
tery of Athelney twenty shillings, 
That the Abbot and convent should 
be allowed to perform divine ser- 
vice in the oratory of Ham when 
they should be there, without pre- 
judice to the mother church; but that 
the master and brethren of the hos- 
pital should perform service in the 
said oratory on St. Leonard’s day, 
and receive all oblations. The 
manor of Ham belongs to Lady 
Tynte. 

The church of Bridgwater is 
next to be considered. On the 
foundation of St. John’s hospital by 
William Briwere, the thithes of this 
parish were appropriated to that 
institution, and the master and bre- 
thren thereof had the advowson of 
the vicarage, which, in 1292, was 
valued at eight marks. The church 
had before been given by Fulke Pa- 
ganel to the foreign abbey, St. Mar- 
tin Marmonsticr, the possessions of 
which, in England, were seized into 
the king’s hands during the war 
with France. The gift of the living 
is in the Crown. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, is a large handsome 
structure, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, and two side-aisles, witha 
tower at the west end, surmounted 
by a very lofty spire, being, with the 
tower, 174 feetin height. There is 
a very beautiful alta:-piece, given 
by the late Hon. Anne Poulett, 
many years member for the town. 
The painting represents our Saviour 
reclining his head on the lap of his 
beloved disciple, St. John, who is 
finely represented in the anguish of 
silent grief, covering his face with 
both his hands. On the left hand 
the Virgin Mary lies swooning with 
her head in the lap of the wife of 
Cephas, who hangs over her with 
mingled expressions of grief,dismay, 
and tender allection. In the back 
ground is Mary Magdalen, standing 
with her right hand thrown back,her 
left raised equal with her head, her 











eves exalted, and the whole attitade 
finely expressive of her breathing a 
devout prayer to Heaven. The ar- 
tist of this fine piece is uncertain. 

Divers of the Wrothe, Horsey, 
and other ancient families, were bu- 
ried in this church, but there are 
now no menuments of consequence. 

There were several chantries 
here:—1l. St. George’s chantry. 
2. The Virgin Mary’s (to this chan- 
try belonged ten messuages, eight 
acres of fand, and forty shillings 
rentin Bridgwater, 3. Trinity chan- 
try). “The chapel of St. Salviour,at 
the south side without the town, was 
builded in hominum memoria, by a 
merchant of Bridgwater, cawllid 
William Poei or Pole.* 





MEMOIR OF KORNER. 


(Concluded from Page 214.) 


In all Germany there is but one 
ost which, by securing to a poet 

independence, atlows him a fall 
field for the exercise of bis talent, 
and this fell to the lot of Korner. 
His appointment of Court Drama- 
tistat Vienna was a result of the 
approbation with which the public 
had received his dramatic produc- 
tions, especially “* Zriny.” 

Korner had for some time formed 
the resolution of becoming a sol- 
dier, to fight for the deliverance of 
Germany : when, therefore, the 
Prussian proclamation was issued, 
nothing could induce him to aban- 
don his purpose. He left Vienna 
on the 13th of March, 1813, strongly 
recommended to several distin- 
guished individaals in the Prussian 
army. At the time of his arrival at 
Breslau, Major Von Liitzow was 
there, raising the free corps, called 
after his name. At his invitation, 
many youths and men of cultivated 
minds, locked to his head-quarters, 
and Korner added himself to their 
number on the 19th of March, in the 
above year. A few days after his 
enrolment, Liitzow’s free corps was 
solemnly consecrated, in a village- 
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church, not far from Zobten. The 
following passage on the subjeot 
occurs in Kérner’s letters :— 

** After a hymn had been sang (a 
choral song which Kérner had hint- 
self composed), the minister of the 
place, Peters by name, delivered an 
energetic and comprehensive dis- 
course—no eye remained unmois- 
tened. After this he tendered to us 
the oath, that we would spare nei- 
ther our blood nor possessions in 
fighting for the cause of humanity, 
of our country, and of our religion, 
and that we would go forward cheer- 
fully to meet victory or death. We 
swore! He then sunk upon his 
knees, and prayed God to bestow a 
blessing upon his own warriors. By 
Heaven, it was a moment in which 
every breast burned with the desire 
of a death so hallowed—every heart 
throbbed with the devotion of a 
hero. The war-oath, dictated with 
gravity, and repeated by all over 
the swords of the officers, and the 
hymn, *‘ Our God is a strong hold,’ 
&c. made an end of this noble so- 
lemnity.” 

To such hardships as the infantry 
service would bring with it, Korner 
was sufficiently inured by his mine- 
ralogical excursions, and he ha 
also prepared himself for it by the 
practice of shooting. He devoted 
himself with ardour to the scrapu- 
lous performance of his duty. When 
it was required, he shunned no dan- 
ger, nor personal sacrifice; and in 
gay society, his presence always 
heightened the enjoyment, owing to 
his good-humour and social talents. 
In letters and poems which he wrote 
about this time, there occur frequent 
indications of a presentiment of ap- 
proaching death, which, however, 
appeared to shed no gloom over his 
mind; but, with a free and cou- 
rageous spirit, he undertook every 
enterprize which the moment pre- 
sented, or his duties requi of 
him. 

In his leisure hours he employed 
himself principally in the composi- 
tion of warlike songs; and several 
of his pieces received their metrical 
form in adaptation to certain simple 
and energetic melodies, with whicb 
he had been particularly taken. 
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Shortly after his joining the corps, 
the place of first yager became va- 
cant, and the Voices of his brothers 
in arms appointed him to fi!i it up. 
He escorted Major Von Petersdorf, 
who commanded the infantry of the 
corps, on an expedition; and re- 
ceived orders to invite the Saxons 
to a participation in the approach- 
ing struggle. This journey brought 
him to Dresden a week before the 
free corps entered it. Here he saw 
those belonging to him for the fast 
time, and received the paternal be- 
nediction on his undertaking. 

Major Von Réder, a friend of his 
father’s in the service of the King of 
Prussia, who afterwards fell at 
Calm, while leading on his batta- 
lion, happened to be then stationed 
at the head-quarters of General Von 
Winzingerode. He was very de- 
sirous of having Korner with him ; 
but the latter remained constant to 
his earlier attachments, and follow- 
edLiitzow’s corps,where,on the 24th 
of April he was, by the voice of his 
comrades, promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, 

His corps now became strong, 
and was employed against the rear 
of the hostile army, that they might 
embarrass its operations. An at- 
tempt was made by Major Von Liit- 
zow, on the 26th of April, to press 
on the Scopau across the Saal to- 
wards the Hartz; but scarcely had 
they passed the river, when they 
learned that a body of French 
troops, under the vice-Kinz, was 
moving into that part of the country 
which the free corps would have 
been obliged to traverse before they 
reached their destination. The only 
means, therefore, of fulfilling their 
instructions, which iay open to 
them, appeared to be to approach 
some of the allied regiments which 

were posted lower down on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and either to act 
in concert with them, or, employing 
their station as a pvuint d'apput, to 
lend their assistance to such inha- 
hitants of North Germany, as were 
ready to throw off a foreign yoke. 

Major Von Liitzow led his troops 
through Dessau, Zerbst, and Ha- 
velberg, into the country about Len- 
From this place, conducted 


zen. 
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by General Count Von Wallmoden, 
they crossed the Elbe to attack the 


enemy, who were posted to the 
north-west of Danneberg. This at. 


tack took place on the 12th of May, 
at the Gohrde, when a sharp en- 
gagement ensued. The French were 
driven back, and the assailants sue. 
ceeded in their attempt. The Ge- 
neral, however, thought it better not 
to follow up the advantage he had 
gained, and Major Von Liitzow was 
debarred at the moment from av- 
complishing his intention of gailing 
the enemy, who were in the rear of 
the General’s troops. 

About this time the infantry of 
Liitzow’s corps remained inactive, 
which was particularly irksome to 
Korner, who gave vent to his feel- 
ings on the occasion in a poem 
which occurs in the “ Lyre and 
Sword.” But his energies were soon 
called into action. On the 24th of 
May, he followed the cavalry to 
Stendal, as a member of the commis- 
sion chosen by the Commander-in- 
chief to engage the civil authorities 
of Westphalia to co-operate in the 
active object of military organiza- 
tion; and he Jearned on the 28th of 
May, while engaged in this service, 
that Major Von Liitzow was deter- 
mined upon making an incursion 
into Thuringia on the following 
morning. Korner earnestly solicit- 
ed permission to accompany him, 
offering to serve in the cavalry. His 
request was granted,and the Major 
nominated him his adjutant, from 
the regard he entertained for him, 
and the pleasure he derived from 
his society. 

Their march continued for ten 
days, through Halberstiidt, Kisle- 
ben, Biuttstadt, and Schlaitz, to 
Plauen, not without some danger, 
as the enemy’s corps were dispersed 
in every direction, but also not with- 
out satisfactory results. Informa- 
tion was collected, military stores 
captared, and expresses taken, who 
were charged with letters of import- 
ance. This bold conduct ‘excited 
attention, and irritated the enemy. 
Au order was in consequence issued 
by the French Emperor, that of all 
those who had taken part in this 
hazardous enterprize not a man was 














to be spared, that the example of 
their fate might deter others, 

While at Plauen, Major Von 
Liitzow had received what he con- 
sidered official inteiligence of an 
armistice. Not expecting to en- 
counter any impediments, he chose 
the shortest road to join the infantry 
of his corps, having received from 
the hostile commanders the most 
positive assurances of the safety of 
his attempt; and he marched with- 
out molestation along the highway 
as far as Kitzen, a village in the vi- 
civity of Leipsic. Here he was sur- 
prised to find himself surrounded 
by a numerous band of the enemy, 
who manifested hostile intentions. 
Korner was sent forward to demand 
an explanation, Instead, however, 
of vouchsaling an answer, one of 
the leaders of the opposite party 
struck athim; and the attack was 
made on all sides in the twilight, 
upon three squadrons of Liitzow’s 
cavalry, before they had time to 
draw a sabre. 

The first stroke, which Korner 
could not ward off, as he had, in the 
discharge of his duty, approached 
the hostile leader without drawing 
his weapon, wounded him severely 
in the head; a second which he re- 
ceived was but slight. He fell back- 
ward, but immediately recovered 
himself, and his horse conveyed 
him safely into the nearest wood. 
Here he was endeavouring to bind 
up his wounds, with the assistance 
of one of his comrades, when he 
descried a troop of the pursuing 
enemy riding up towards him. His 
presence of mind did not desert 
him, but he shouted into the depth 
of the wood, with a strong voice, 
* Fourth squadron, advance!” The 
cnemy stopped short-—drew back— 
and left him time to bury himself 
deeper in the thicket. 

The pain of his wound was vio- 
lent,—his strength began to fail, and 
all hope of escape was nearly ex- 
tinguished, He heard from time to 
time the enemy still in pursuit, who 
were exploring the wood at no 
great distance from him. He after. 
wards fell asleep,—and, upon 
awaking next morning, found two 
peasants standing beside him, who 
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proffered their assistance, .For this 
timely succoar he was indebted to 
cettain of his coinrades, who, while 
making their escape through the 
wood on the preceding night, had 
discovered the two countrymen by 
a watch-fire. These men, being in- 
terrogated by Lutzow’s horsemen 
as to their principles, were consi- 
dered deserving of confidence, and 
were requested to assistin the re- 
moval of a wounded officer, who 
had plunged into the depths of the 
forest, and would certainly requite 
their services. They succeeded in 


discovering Korner,who was already — 


reduced to utter weakness from loss 
of blood. His deliverers prooured 
him strengthening cordials, and se- 
cretly conveyed him to the village 
of Great Zschocker through bye- 
paths, although it was occupied by 
a detachment of the enemy. A 
country surgeon of considerable 
ability bound up his wounds, and 
several of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage who were well-affected towards 
the German. cause, rendered every 
assistance in their power; nor was 
there a single traitor among them, 
although the artillery of the enemy, 
who were in pursuit of Korner, and 
knew that he had with him a valua- 
ble money-chest, belonging to Liit- 
zow’s free corps, were not sparing 
of either threats or promises. From 
Great Zschocker he wrote to a 
friend at Leipsic, who, with the 
most ready zeal, undertook to ar- 
range every thing that could ensure 
his safety. 

Leipsic was at that time under 
the French yoke, and it was prohi- 
bited under a menace of severe pu- 
nishment to harbour any of Liit- 
zow’'s cavalry. But Korner’s friends 
were not to be intimidated by any 
danger. One of them was the owner 
of a garden, from which there was 
acomimunication withGreat Zschoc- 
ker, partly by water, and partly by 
a foot-path, which was very little 
known, and led immediately to the 
back-gate of the garden. ‘This cir- 
cumstance was takenadvantage of, 
and Korner was thus introduced, 
secretly and in disguise, into the 
suburbs of Leipsic. He was thus 
alsv evabled to save the, chest of 
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money, which had been committed 
to his care, and which was re-con- 
veyed to the corps after the battle 
of Leipsic. Safe from discovery, he 
here received the necessary surgi- 
eal assistance, and, after a confine- 
ment of five days, became safficient- 
ly recovered to quit the town, and 
relieve himself from the painful 
anxiety which he endured, on ac- 
count of those friends who had vea- 
tured to do so much in his behalf. 

The state of his wounds, allowing 
him to make only short stages every 
day, increased the danger of disco- 
very, ina country which swarmed 
with hostile troops. Under existing 
circumstances, Catlsbad appeared 
the most eligible place of refuge. 
Korner had reason to expect a 
kind reception there ; and a mode 
of conveyance was soon procured, 
which allowed hima sufficient num- 
ber of resting-places on the road, 
and security during his journey. At 
Carisbad, Mrs, tiliza Von Der 
Recke, wife to the chamberlain of 
that name, attended him like a mo- 
ther; while Counsellor Sulzer, of 
Ronneburg, fully supplied the place 
of physician,ia healing his wounds, 
which had been much _ irritated 
by the fatigues of travelling. In 
the course ofa fortnight, he was 
able to leave Carlsbad and cross 
Silesia to Berlin, where he had to 
make the necessary arrangements 
for returning to the station he had 
left before the termination of the 
armistice, 

Being completely cured, and 
equipped once more, he rejoined 
his brothers-in-arms. Liitzow’s free- 
corps, with the Rasso-German and 
Hanseatie legions, and some Eng- 
lish auxiliaries, under Von Wall- 
moden, were at this time stationed 
on the right bank of the Elbe, above 
Hamburgh. Davoust, who was 
quartered in that city with a consi- 
derable foree, which had also re- 
ceived additional reinforcements 


from the Danes, was threatening all 
North Germany. On the 17th of 
August hostilities were reaewed; 
and Liitzow’s corps, which was em- 
ployed on the out-posts, was almost 
daily in action. 
vouack-hut 


It was in the bi- 
at Buchen, on the 
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Steckenitz, that he began, on that 
day, to compose the wart song 
** Men and Boys;” which com- 
mences with the words ‘“‘The nation 
rises and the storm break’s forth.” 
Major Von Lutzow appointed 
the 28th of August for an attack 
which he intended to make on the 
rear of the enemy. In the evening, 
he reached a place where some pro- 
visions had been cooked for the use 
of the French. With these the troops 
refreshed themselves, and then con- 
tinued their march to a forest, not 
far from Rosenberg ; there they se- 
creted themselves, while waiting for 
a messenger, who was to bring in- 
formation respecting some short 
paths leading to a camp of the 
enemy, pitched at the distance of 
about one German mile, which was 
badly defended, and upon which 
they meditated an attack. In the 
mean time, some Cossacks, who 
were stationed upon an eminence 
for the purpose of spying, saw, 
about seven o'clock in the morning, 
a transport of ammunition and pro- 
visions approaching, convoyed by 
two companies of infantry : these 
they resolved to intercept. and suc- 
ceeded. Major Von Litzow or- 
dered the Cossacks, who consisted 
of a hundred mounted men, to make 
the attack in front ; chose one half- 
squadron to fall upon the enemy 
in flank, and kept the other half in- 
active, who were to cover his rear. 
He himself led on the party who 
were to attack the flanks, Korner, 
as adjutant, riding beside him. An 
hour before this, while they halted 
in the forest, Korner composed his 
* Sword-song,” the last poem he 
ever wrote. In the glimmering dawn 
of the morning of the 26th Augusthe 
noted it down in his pock et-book,and 
was reading it out to a friend, when 
the signal fur the onset was given. 
The engagement took place on 
the road which leads from Gade- 
busch to Schwerin, near a wood. 
which lies about half a mile to the 
west of Rosenberg. The enemy 
were more numerous than had been 
expected ; but fled, after a short 
resistance, over a narrow plain into 
a neighbouring thicket, as the Cos- 
sacks had not been sufficiently ex- 





peditious to preverit them. Among 
those who were most brisk in the 
pursuit was Korner; and there he 
met that glorious death, which he 
had often anticipated in his poems 
with so much animation. 

The sharp-shooters, who had 
formed an ambush in the under- 
wood, poured from thence a heavy 
shower of balls upon the cavalry 
who were in pursuit. One of these 
after first passing through his horse’s 
neck, hit Korner in the belly, tra- 
versed his liver and spine, and de- 
prived him at once of speech and 
consciousness. His features re- 
mained unaltered, and exhibited no 
traces of any painful sensation. No- 
thing was omitted which could pos- 
sibly have tended to restore him ; 
but all was in vain. His friends 
carefullyraised him from the ground. 
One of those who, while a conti- 
nual fire was directed to this parti- 
cular point, had hastened to his as- 
sistance, was Friesen—justly ac- 
counted one of the most brave, high- 
minded, and accomplished youths, 
that had taken part in this warfare. 
He followed Korner to the grave 
about half a year after. The com- 
bat, which, after this universal loss, 
was carried onin the mgst infuriate 
manner, was soon over. Lutzow’s 
cavalry bore down upon the enemy, 
who were among the brushwood; 
and those whu could not effect their 
escape, were shot, cut down, or 
taken prisoners. The victimsof this 
conflict merited a suitable inter_ 
ment: they were,in addition to Kér_ 
ner, Count Hardenberg, a promis- 
ing and very prepossessing young 
man, and one of Liitzow’s yagers. 
The mortal remains of the three 
fallen heroes were laid upon wag- 
gons, and conducted along, together 
with the prisoners, with that # hich 
is denominated the “ transport-co- 
Jamn.” 

Korner was interred under an oak, 
near a mile-stone, situate upon the 
way which leads from Lubelow to 
Dreikrug, not far from the village 
of W obbelin, which is about a Ger- 
man mile distant from Ludwigslust. 
He was consigned to the earth by 
his brothers-in-arms, with the ho- 
nours of war, Among the friends 
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who joined to.spread the turf upon 
his grave was Von Biarenhorst, a 
noble youth of the most varied ac- 
complishments: a few days after 
he was allotted a dangerous pos- 
at the battle on the Gohrde. With 
the: e words,“‘Korner, I follow thee!” 
he rushed upon the enemy, and fell, 
pierced by many balls. 

The ground contignous to the 
oak, together with a circular space 
which surrounds it, was presented 
to Kirner’s father by a German 
prince, his Serene Highness the 
reigning Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. The grave is encom- 
passed by a wall, is planted, and 
distinguished by a monument of 
cast-iron. There also repose the 
mortal remains of the sistcr of the 
deceased, Emma Sophia Louisa : 
a silent grief for the loss of her be- 
loved brother consumed her vital 
powers, and allowed her onty life 
sufficient for finishing a portrait of 
him, and making a drawing of his 
grave. 





LETTER FROM DR. GIMBERNAT, 
RESPECTING THE FRENCH 
TRAVELLER, WHO LATELY 
PERISHED IN THE CRATER 
OF VESUVIUS,. 

(From tne Literary Gazette.) 
Naples, 23d January, 1821. 
Tue last eruptions of Vesuvius, 
since the beginning of the new year, 
in the valley which separates it from 
the mountain Soma, have attracted 
a great number of curious persons 
and travellers, toexamine the ex- 
traordinary sources of these burn- 
ing streams, On the 16th of this 
month, one ofthem, a Frenchman, 
named Louis Gautret, perished in 
the new crater, which has lately 
opened at the foot of Vesuvius, a 
littleabove the hermitage. The day 
before, he had carefully examined 
the crater, and the stream of lava 
that flows fromit: he passed the 
night of the 15th in the hermitage, 
employed in packing up stones 
which he had collected, and ia 
writing. He left it at day-break, 
accompanied by a guide, and as- 
ccuded a small hill, in the form of 
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a sugar-loaf, whici has been formed 
on the lava itself, by the accumula- 
tion of the scoria. The guide saw 
him approach the edge of an open- 
ing on the summit of the little hill, 
where the eye looks down into a 
dreadful abyss, at the bottom of 
which is a fiery stream. Ona sud- 
den, the intrepid traveller disap- 
peared : he fell into this immense 
abyss, the powerful suffocating va- 
pours of which must have deprived 
him of all consciousness, even be- 
fore his body was burnt, though it 
must necessarily have been im- 
mediately consumed by the stream 
of lava. 

As soon as this event was known 
at Resina, the guide was arrested, 
grave suspicions being conceived of 
him; but it was soon discovered 
ihatthe unfortunate Gautret had 
Jeft in the album of the hermitage, 
a declaration in his own hand-writ- 
ing, Which did not admit of any in- 
terpretation unfavourable to this 
person. This declaration was drawn 
up in the following terms :—* Be- 
fore I undertake a second examina 
tion of the crater of Vesuvius, it is 
necessary to make this declaration, 
that no suspicion may attach to my 
guide or others, for I am resolved 
toexamine quite closely, the dread- 
ful phenomena of this mountain, 
without fearing to lose the frail re- 
mainder of a life, of which I have 
for a long time felt only the pains. 
—dJan. 15, 1821. Louis Gautret, of 
Clisson, near Nismes, in France.” 
I asked the hermit what remarks he 
had made on the deceased ; and he 
assured me, that during two days 
and one night which Gautret had 
passed upon Vesuvius, to collect 
niatcrials and to make observations, 
he had shewn a sound understand- 
ing and composed mind, but no 
sign of melancholy or mental alie- 
nation, On leaving the hermitage, 
he gave him his watch, a sealed 
packet, with some stones and letters 
for his family, begging him to take 
care of these things. The Ictters, 
which have been examined, contain 
nota trace of deranged intellect, or 
of an intention to commit suicide, 
It therefore remains uncertain, whe 
ther this uufortunate mau threw 
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himself into 
into it, 

{ bad visited this dreadful open- 
ing four days before, and returned 
to it two days after this remarkable 
event, accompanicd by the Duke 
de la ‘lorre, who has frequently 
shared in the fatigues, the dangers, 
and the instruction, which this ter- 
rible volcano offers. In order to 
discover how the melancholy event 
might have taken place, Lascended 
the edge of the gulph, and convine- 
ed myself, that all those who are 
bold enough to approach this borrid 
furnace, without having been accus- 
tomed to go near the opening of vol- 
canoes,run agreat risk of falling in, 
This danger is the greater, for per- 
sons whom curiosity invites to see 
and examine every thing; such a 
passion causes absence of mind, 
very likely to be fatal at the mouth 
of a burning crater. Among other 
saline concretions, I have collected 
the muriate of copper, which is very 
rare among the productions that 
Vesuvius has ailurded for some 
years past, and which I never found 
there before. Perhaps Gautret had 
also observed it, and fell in while 
he was endeavouring to collect it. 
This is my opinion, the more pro- 
bable, as the muriate of copper is 
not to be found on the outside, but 
within the edge of the opening, from 
which the exhalations of ihe vol- 
cano issue. If I have succeeded in 
obtaining without accident, this 
rare productofthe present eruption, 
I attribute it to my baving either 
more skill and practice, or a less 
eruel fortune, than ihe modern 
Empedocles. 

C. pe GIMBERNAY®. 


crater, or fell 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 
ON FHE MISSOURI, 


[Vrom an American Journal.) 


THis country must be called 
sickly. Every new comer, without 
exception, has been sick. The sick- 
ness here is fever and ague, aslow 
bilious fever, kc. Very few deaths 
occur by disease—but people re- 
main weak, and fit for nothing, a 
lume time. 
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I suppose it would be agreeable 
to you to receive some description 
of this unknown country. It is 
situated between 33 deg. and 36 
deg. 30 min. N. lat. and extends 
from the Mississippi to the western 
boundary of the possessions of the 
United States. It is avery large 
extent of country, thinly settled. 
In the village of Arkansaw there 
are 17 houses (dwellings) ; and this 
is, perhaps, as large a village as is 
in the territory. From this, on the 
mail route, we have to travel with- 
out a house or shelter for three 
days, to get toa settlement across 
the prairic. In crossing this, water 
is a scarce article. In fact, there 
isagreat want of water all over 
this country, with very few excep- 
tions. 

The Arkansaw is a fine navigable 
river, for more than a_ thousand 
miles, at a middle stage of water, 
and affords as rich land, on both 
sides, as there is in the world. In 
fact, on all the rivers is to be found 
land abundantly rich and fertile— 
and uniformly to be found, Back 
trom the water streams, the land is 
quite indifferent, you may say poor, 
till you go west two or three hundred 
miles; then it is very good. The 
country is very flatand level from 
the Mississippi west, for 160 miles; 
then it becomes hilly and broken, 
and rocky on all the hills. Of 
animals in this countr;, both wing- 
ed and quadruped, we have no 
want. There is almost every species 
of the bird and fowl in great abun- 
dance—wild geese and swans, 
turkies, quails, rabbits, raccoons, 
bear, wolf, tatamount, wild cat, 
heaver, otter, decr, elk, and buf- 
falo—the huntsmnan has full scope. 

As to minerals, we have plenty of 
iron, lead, coal, salt, &c. 

This country is the best for rais- 
ing stock of every kind [ have ever 
seen. A man may raise and keep, 
summer and winter, any number 
he pleases. They grow large and 
handsome. 

Cotton and corn are the staple 
articles. The land, well tended, 
will average about 1000 in the seed 
to the acre; corn from 59 to Go 
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bushels. The crop is good this year; 
but the birds destroy vast quantities 
of the corn. 

T have spent more than two months 
on a visit to the Cherokee and 
Osage Indians this sammer. The 
most of the rest of the time I have 
been sick. The object of my visit to 
the Indian villages, was to settle a 
difficulty betwixt them. I went to 
the Cherokees (250 miles), and held 
acouncil with them, They agreed 
to send four of their chiefs with me 
to the Osages, about 350 miles 
further. The settlement of the 
Cherokees is scattered for a lone 
extent on the river, and appears 
not much different from those of the 
white people. They are considera- 
bly advanced towards civilization, 
and were very decent in their de- 
portment. They inhabit a lovely, 
rich part of the country. The Osage 
village is built as compactly as 
Boston, in the centre of a vast 
prairie. We rode 40 miles into it, 
before we came to the town. All 
the warriors, chiefs, and young 
men, met us two miles from the 
town, on horseback, mounted on 
good horses, and as fine as they had 
feathers or any thing else to make 
them. They professed much friend - 
ship. I got them to suspend their 
hostilities. The Osage town con- 
sisted of 150 dwellings, with from 10 
to 15in each house. The average 
height of the men is more than six 
feet. They are entirely in a state 
of nature. Very few white people 
haveever been among them. They 
know nothing of the use of money, 
nor do they use any ardent spirits. 

I pitched my tent about half a 
mile from the town, and stayed five 
days. They made dances and plays 
every night to amuse me. These 
Indians have a native religion of 
their own, and are the only tribe [ 
ever knew that had. At day break 
every morning, I could hear them 
at prayer, and crying for an hour. 
They appeared to be as devoted in 
their way as any class of people. 
They made me a present of eight 
horses when I leftthem. 

I got, there, two horned frogs— 
they are a curiosity. I kept one 
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of them alive twenty-two days—it 
then laid twenty-two eggs, as large, 
and abuut the shape and appearance 
of alarge white bean. Ihave them 
all preserved in spirits. I obtained 
the skin of the young wild hog; this 
is a curiosity—likewise the skin of 
the badger. I procured also some 
salt that came from the salt prairie, 
which is covered for many miles, 
from four to six inches deep, with 
pure, white, chrystalized salt. All 
men agree, both white and Indian, 
who have been there, that they can 
cut and split off a piece a fout 
square. This place is about 1300 
miles, by the course of the river, 
above this. One branch of the Ar- 
kansaw passes through the prairie, 
and sometimes overtlows it. When 
this is the case, the watcr in the 
river here is too saltto drink. There 
isa place about 150 miles from this, 
where the water gushes out of a 
mountain so hot, that you may scald 
and dress ahog with the water as it 
comes from the ground, This isa 
fact which admits of no doubt. 





ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM I. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Freperick Wiutiam I. of Pras- 
sia,in the beginning of his reign, 
often wrote his cabinet orders him- 
self. When erecting St. Peter’s 
Church at Berlin, the king, to hast- 
en the building of the steeple, or- 
dered that the workmen should pot 
keep holiday on Monday, but should 
work on thatday. This caused a 
mutiny among them, which was not 
suppressed till the governor of Ber- 
lin, General Glasenapp, had them 
dispersed by the military, and seve- 
ral put in prison. He reported this 
circumstance to the king at Pots- 
dam, from whom he received an 
answer in his own handwriting. The 
general opened the note, which was 
written so illegibly, that notwith- 
standing all his pains, he could not 
make out any more than the follow- 
ing words: “ you must hang Ring 
—— before I come.” The gover- 


nor applied toevery one about him 
fur advice, but all to no purpose. 
Atlast he recollected that one of 
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the officers of the Berlin garrison 
was named Ring. He was a brave, 
and worthy man; but as the king 
was to come to Berliu on the follow- 
ing day before noon, no time was 
to be lost in executing his orders, 
General Glasenapp had the officer 
taken into custody, and ordered 
him to prepare for death at nine 
o'clock on the following morning, 
The arrangements for the execution 
were all made, and the governor 
only waited the appointed hour, 
when, at the critical moment, the 
private secretary of the king, M. 
Von Marschall, happily arrived at 
Berlin. The general asked him, 
quite unconcernedly, “ when will 
the king come ?”—**At ten o’clock,” 
was the reply.—‘‘ Then I can give 
the poor devil, Ring, half an hour 
more to prepare himself better for 
death.""—** What do you mean by 
that?” asked Marschall, surprised. 
* Tam ordered to have Licutenant 
Ring executed before the hing 
comes.” **Why?”—*“ I donot know; 
he may perhaps be innocent, but 
the King will have it.”—* I don’t 
know a word of that,” replied Mars- 
chall. “I have my cabinet order 
to that effect.”—‘* Let me see it.” 
The general then showed the order 
to the secretary, who, after perus- 
ing it, said, ‘* There is not a word 
here that an officer of the name of 
Ring is to be executed.”—** What 
then is in it ?”’—* It is a resolution 
in reply to your reporton the tu- 
mult of the workmen; and the King 
orders you must proceed in a sum- 
mary manner, and hang the ring- 
leader before he arrives to-morrow,” 
“* Well, that is another thing,” said 
the general, and gave orders that 
Ring should be sect at liberty. The 
general had now learnt the real 
meaning of the King; his orders 
must be executed, and not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. Iu his zeal 
for his Majesty’sservice he was not 
long coming to a resolution. Seve- 
ral workmen were in arrest, and 
General Glasenapp chose one of 
them, without enquiring into the 
degree of his guilt, because he had 
red hair. No great penetration is 
necessary, to be sensible of the dif-, 


ference of the years $720 and 1820, 
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and the progress which has been 
made, in tho iotervai, in humanity 
and moral improvement. 
Frederick William boughtan es- 
tate of Baron Von Appel, with the 
condition that he should also send 
the baron’s son to the university ; 
who accordingly received, when he 
went there, four hundred crowns 
annually for three years. The King 
wished to give the young Baron Von 
Appel on employment, at the end 
of his studies, but desired first to 
ascertain whether he had the re- 
quisite qualifications: he sent for 
him end asked him, ‘* Have you 
learnt any thing ?”—* I could not 
well dootherwise,” replied the young 
man, “ for L also remained at home.” 
** Why so?”—* Because I am not 
well looking, and deformed, and 
must therefore avoid all contempt 
and ill treatment.”-—“* Then you had 
no quarrels ?"-—** No, your Majesty, 
but I once received a box on the 
ear.”-—* Why?”-—‘* One, of the name 
of Freiberg, atHualle, said I was quite 
disgusting to him.”—* Was he a 
nobleman ?"—** Yes, your Majesty.” 
A long time afterwards, at a review 
of the reziment of the Prince Die- 
trich, the King met witha young 
man of the name of Freiberg. ‘*‘ Have 
you studied at Halle?” said theKing. 
** Yes, your Majesty.”——“* Do you 
know BarouVon Appel?”—“Yes.”-— 
“Were you friends?” —* No,’ — ‘Why 
not !"—"* Because we had a quarrel, 
cried the King, angrily,’ ““when you 
gave a poor deformed young mana 
box on the car. You have a bad 
heart; get you gone; I will a0 
longer have you in my service, 
much less niake you an officer,” 
Frederick William always called 
General Peter Von Blankensee by 
ltis Christian name. He otice said 
to one of his pages. ‘‘ Tell Peter to 
come.’’ The page went and return- 
ed with the answer, that it was im- 
possible for him to come, as he had 
the gout in his feet. “ Return to him 
lnstantly, (said the King) and tell 
him, if he don't come directly, he 
Shall ride the woodeu horse.” The 
page delivered his message word 
for word. The General dressed him- 
self hastily, and entered the King’s 
thamber, looking extremely cross. 
VOL, II.—-N.s 
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* Why do you look so sour?” was 
the first thing that the king said to 
him. ‘* I don’t know, (said the Ge- 
neral,) why your Majesty threatens 
me with the wooden horse, if I did 
not appear before you instantly. Is 
that a treatment for an old and 
faithful servant and general, who 
lies ill in bed?”—'‘‘ I didn’t think of 
such a thing, (said the King;) don’t 
be angry; itis a sheer mistake; I 
only wanted my gunsmith, Wan- 
nery.” Wannery’s Christian name 
was also Peter, and he commonly 
went by that time. 

The Duke of Lorraine, afterwards 
Emperor Francis I. paid a visit to 
Frederick William in February, 
1732, at Berlin. There were with 
the King at that time, Ferdinand 
Albrecht, Duke of Brunswick, and 
Eberhart Louis, Duke of Wirten- 
burg, with his cousin and successor, 
Charles Alexander. All these fo- 
reign princes were invited to the 
evening parties. Every evening, at 
nine o’elock, the officer on duty 
brought the King a written report, 
telling him, at the same time, if any 
thing remarkable had happened. 
One evening he stated that two 
soldiers had deserted. The King 
tried to suppress his anger, but 
said, ‘What countrymen are they?” 
Prince Charles Alexander did not 
wait for the answer of the person 
questioned ,bui said, ‘* Frenchmen!” 
**How does your Highness know 
that!” asked the King, astonished. 
“« All foreigners here are certainly 
very curious to know what has 
brought us foreign Princes to Ber- 
lin, hut they have patience enough 
to wait the result quietly. This, 
however, is not the case with tho 
French; they immediately sally 
forth on such occasions, to brag of 
what they have seen, and to make 
others feel that they have been wit- 
nesses of what few or none can 
boast of.” They all laughed at this 
observation: but the deserters 
being taken and brought back, the 
King was very much surprised, 
when, by the questions which he 
put to them, he not only fearnt that 
they were Frenchmen, but also that 
they had run away for the reasons 
which the Prince had assigned. 
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To the evening :patties of Fre- 
derick Witliam, a Major of the 
name of Jargas had admission. 
Though possessing a very limited 
stock df knowledge, he aflected the 
mah ‘of letters ; and as the King, 
especially in the first years of his 
reign, had a great dislike to every 
thing that had the appearance of 
Jearning,this affectation was doubly 
displeasing to him. He said to the 
Major, * You are a fool.” The Ma- 
jor, who was already a little intoxi- 
cated, replied, ** He is a rascal that 
says so!” and instantly left the room. 
All who were present were quite 
confounded, but the King was the 
most coniposed ; and after thinking 
some time said, ** I provoked him, 
and it is not to be wondered at if he 
falls into a passion. But I am an 
officer as well as he; as a brave 
soldier I cannot suffer an affront ; I 
am ready to settle the affair either 
with sword or pistol.” Every one 
objected to the proposal. ‘“ It is 
true, (said several) that your Ma- 
jesty isa knight without fear and 
without reproach,as well as Bayard, 
but there is noproportion betweena 
monarch at the head of a state, and 
another officer, when the question 
is to settle private differences.”— 
** But how shall [ have satisfaction 
for my offended honour?” said the 
King, dissatisfied. ‘* Why, (said 
some,) another officer may chal- 
lenge Major Von Jurgas, for having 
offended his superior.” A duel with 
Sabres was then proposed, to be 
fought by the officer next the king 
in the battalion of the guards, 
Lieutenant-Cotonel Von Finsiedel 
accordingly challenged Major Von 
Jurgas. They fonght, and the 
Licutenant-Colone! received a slight 
wound in his arm. Immediately 
after the duel he went and gave ap 
account of it to the King. There 
was a knapsack lying in the King’s 
room—** Look at that knapsack,” 
said his Majesty. Einsiedel took it 
up, examined it closcly, and then 

hung it overhis shoulders. “* Would 
you be able to cross the street to 
your quarters (asked the King), if 
the knapsack were tull of money ?” 
“Why not?” replied the Lientenant- 
Colonel, The King smiled and said, 
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“ Twill take you at your word. But 
I must really see it.” The Licute- 
nant-Colonel then gave him the 
knapsack, which he took, and go- 
ing into the next room, filled it 
with crown pieces ; then calling 
Einsiedel, be asked him. “ Can 
you carry it now?” He was an- 
swered in the aflirmative; when 
he asssisted him up with the knap- 
sack, which was extremely heavy, 
and then said, * Go!” The Lieute- 
nant-Colonel set off, and the King, 
with ardent pleasure, looked out of 
the window after him, as bending 
under his load, he proceeded slowly 
to his quarters. 

Nothing could vex Frederick 
William so much as when any. per- 
son whom he met in the street 
strove to avoid him, because he 
thought that such person had not a 
good conscience. One day when 
he was at Berlin, he saw a well- 
dressed man, who passed him quick- 
ly and raninto a house. The King 
instantly went after him: “ Why 
did you run away from me?” asked 
the monarch, angrily. “* I did not 
see your Majesty,” answered the 
man, quite confused;* Twas ina 
hurry for fear of losing a lesson thatI 
have togive inthis house.” —** What 
are you then?”’--** Adancing-master.” 
—** Well then, dance a Saraband be- 
fore me directly.” The dancing- 
master obeyed, and after he had’ 
shown his skill, the King allowed 
him to depart, and said to him, 
* Very well! I think you are an 
honest fellow, Now go and give 
your lesson.” 





VARIETIES, 

Short Dialogues.—A,. Pray will 
you have the complaisance to take 
my great coatin your carriage to 
town /—B. With pleasure ; but 
how will you get it again?—A. 
Oh, very easily; 1 shall remain 
in it. 

Clerzyman. — Really, my good 
friends, it is a pity that you, so 
lately married too, should quarrel 
as youdo. Youought, besides, to 
recollect, that youare properly but 
one. 
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Husband. — One, Sir! I wish, 
when you happen to be passing 
this way, you would just stop and 
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listen for a moment under our 
window; you would imagine we 
were twenty. 


POETRY. 


WITHERED VIOLETS. 


Lone years have passed, pale flowers ! 
since you 
Were culled and given, in brightest 
bloom, 
By one whose eve eclipsed your blue, 
"Whose breath was like your own per- 
fume. 


Long years ! but, though your bloom be 
gone, 
The fragrance which your freshness 
shed 
Survives, as memory lingers on 
When all that blessed its birth has 
fled. 


Thus hues and hopes will pass away— 
Thus youth, and bloom, and bliss de- 
part : 
Oh, what is left when these decay ? 
The faded leaf—the withered heart ! 





THE STAR. 


How brilliant on the Ethiop brow of 
night 

Burns you fixed star, whose intermitting 
rays, 

Like woman's changeful eye, now shun 
our gaze, 

And now break forth in all the life of 
light ! 

Far fount of beams! thou scarce art to 
the sight, 

In size, a spangle on the Tyrian stole 

Of majesty, ‘mid hosts more mildly 
bright, 

Although of worlds the centre and the 
soul ! 

Sure, ‘twas a thing for angels to have 


seen, 
When God did hang those lustres 


through the sky 5 


And darkness, turning pallid, sought to 
screen 

With dusky wing her glazed and hag- 
gard eye ; 

But ‘twas in vain ; for, pierced with 
light, she died : 

And now her timid ghost dares only 
brood 

O'er planets in their midnight solitude, 

Doomed all the day in ocean’s caves to 
hide. 

Thou burning axle of a mighty wheel! 

Dost thou afflict the beings of thy ray 

With feelings such as we on earth must 
Yeel— 

Pride, passion, envy, hatred, agony ? 

Doth any weep o’er blighted hope ? or 


curse 

That hour tby light first ushered them 
to life ? 

Or malice, keener than the assassin's 
knife, 

Stab in the dark ? or hollow friendship, 
worse, 

Skilled round the heart with viper coil to 
wind, 

Forsake, and leave his sleepless sting 
behind ? 

No! if | deemed it, I should cease to 
look 


Beyond the scene where thousands know 
such ills ; 
Nor longer read that brightly-lettered 
= 


Which heaven unfolds, whose page of 
beauty fills 

The breast with hope of an immortal lot, 

When tears are dried, and injuries for- 


got. 

Oh, then the soul, no longer earthward 
weighed 

Shall soar towards heaven on exulting 
wing. 


Amoug the joys past Pancy’s picturing, 
lt may be one to scan, through space 


displaved, 
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‘Those wondrous works our blindness 
now debars— 


The awful secrets written in the stars. 


MARIA. 


* Violets, though sweet not lasting ; 
The perfume aud suppliauce of a minute.” 


Shakspeare. 
Sur died—but, oh ! not as her sister 
died, 
Fading from earth to heaven away— 
awav— 


All, imperceptibly ! Oh, no ! she died 
A death of suffering ; the soft timid 


soul, 

Reluctant to encounter that it knew 
aot, 

Clung to this world with desperate 
agony. 

By day, by uight, the burning flame 
within, 

Ceaseless consumed the fiery blood, and 
still 


The spirit trembled in its lovely shrine. 

At last the struggle ceased, the spirit 
fled ; 

Then lay the parent's idol—lifeless clay ! 


And if an earthly idol might be worship- 


ed, 

That one wert thou, young maid! Thy 
gentle mind, 

Passionless, sinless, fair as was thy form, 

And that was fair—where all was fair— 
alas ! 

Too fair! the deep dark splendour of 
the eye, 

The unearthly blush that glow’d upon 
the cheek, 

Told, in mysterioug signs, thy destiny ! 


Thou hast died early ; yet will I not say, 

‘Foo eafly for thine own sake ; ‘tis for 
our’s 

We mourn thee with most natural self- 
ishuess. 

Thou might’st have lived to wish that 
thou hadst died ; 

So even might those who now weep for 
thee ; yet, 

Though the head reason thus, the heart 
must feel, 

And mine could scarce believe that thou 
wer’t gone— 

For ever gone—so young, so beautiful ! 

Thus suddenly to vanish frum among us. 

The thought pressed ou meas a heavy 
dream ; 
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I could not bring my senses to believe it; 

Nor was it, till within thy father’s honse 

I missed thee from the circle of thy love, 

That the conviction of thy death came 
o'er me, 

Thy actual death.—Sweet sisters ! ye 

: have met ; 

To part no more !—parted, ye could not 
live ! 

And never met there two more blessed 
spirits— 

Or fitter to be angels—than ye two. 

Farewell, fair girls ! less blest than ye 
am I, 

Still left to linger in this world of tears, 

Farewell—farewell ! until we meet again, 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


Wuen shail we meet again,— 
Meet ne'er to sever ? 

When will peace wreathe ber chain 
Round us for ever ? 

When will our hearts repose, 

Safe from each blast that blows 

In this dark vale of woes— 

Never, no never ! 


> 


Pride’s unrelenting hand 
Soon will divide us ; 
Moments like these be bann’d,— 
Trysting denied us. 
Fosce may our steps compel— 
Hearts will not say farewell : 
Can power affection quell > 
Never, no never ! 


By the thrice-hallowed past— 
Love's tenderest token ;— 

By bliss, too sweet to last 
Faith, yet unbroken ;— 

By all we're doomed to bear—~ 

By this sad kiss and tea: 

1 will forget thee, dear, 

Never, no never ! 


If thou'rt as true to me, 
firm aud fond-hearted, 
Hate’s dull desires will be, 
Half of them, thwarted. 
When shall we meet again ? 
When shall we meet again ? 
In this wild world of pain, 
Never, no never ! 


But where nostorms can chill, 
False friends deceive us— 
Where with protracted thrill, 
Hope cannot grieve us ;~— 
There. with the ** pure of heart,” 
Far from Fate’s venomed dart, 
There we may meet to part, 


Never, no, never ! 





